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48 Goethe's Titanism. 

the concept of their essence genetically. The method, how- 
ever, which we have to employ here ; the significance which, 
on the one hand, the inductive, and, on the other hand, the 
deductive process may claim ; the more minute modifications 
to which both are subject when actually applied; the neces- 
sity and the manner of their joint application, — all this forms 
the subject of Logic when treating of the science of Method. 



GOETHE'S TITANISM. 

Translated from the German of Karl Rosbnkranz, by Anna C. Bracutt. 

I. — Origin of Faust — Sketch of Mahomet and the Wandering yew. 

In the Greek mythology the Titans were the sons of Earth, 
who attempted to take heaven by storm. The expression 
"Titanism" may be used to denote the struggle of man with 
God for sovereignty. The infinite significance of this Ideal- 
ism arose in Goethe out of the abysses of the Nature-worship 
in Werther, and the fullness of his culture, the wonderful 
consistency of his creative power, so wrought in him that he 
followed out this struggle through all the principal forms of 
the historical consciousness of man ; and not from a preme- 
ditated design, but because the Idea itself led him on from 
one phase to another. Christianity, Islamism, Judaism, and 
Ethnicism, one after the other, challenged his genius. Faust, 
Mahomet, Ahasuerus, and Prometheus, are Goethe's Titanic 
figures : they are the human Titans. 

However superfluous may be the inquiry as to the chrono- 
logical date of the conception of this theme, because in the 
mind of a creative genius it must have continuously moved, 
nevertheless this is known, that the story of Faust had al- 
ready possessed Goethe's imagination in Strasburg, where 
he prevented Herder from using it. There must have been 
a rumor that he thought of working at it at that time, for a 
bookseller, who offered him twenty thalers for Stella, said 
that for .Faust he would give him more. The idea of Ma- 
homet came to him during a journey on the Rhine which he 
made with Lavater and Basedow, as he observed how the 
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originally sincere endeavors of eminent men may go astray 
as soon as, coming in,eontact with the world, they are obliged 
to use foreign means and to conform to foreign aims. The 
Wandering Jew was already familiar to him in popular tales. 
The whole tendency of the age, which was busied with reli- 
gious thought, already stirred up by Klopstock's Messiah, 
led his mind in this direction. During his whole life he had 
always had an idea of writing some such revision of sacred 
history, and about 1808 he said to Biemer that he intended to 
write a poem with this title : Maran-atha, der Herr komme. 
But the effort of the eighteenth century to inquire into the 
earliest beginning of History led him to the Prometheus. 

Faust, the earliest of his Titanic conceptions, was also the 
last. It constitutes in itself the ideal unity of the others to 
such a degree as to have put a stop to their execution. In 
all of them the creative power of Goethe showed itself in the 
remodelling of the original stories. He took pains to elevate 
them from the wild caprice of the negative element into the 
clear and just proportions of the good and beautiful, and, 
by means of giving them a deeper ideal significance, to mo- 
derate the wild daring of the Titanic arrogance without 
depriving it of its energy. We may speak in this place of 
Faust only in a general manner ; for, although it was begun 
at this period of Goethe's life, it was not fully developed till 
some time afterwards, and was carried on only at intervals. 
At first it was written as far as the scene where Margaret 
falls fainting in the church. In 1806, the first part, as it now 
exists, was published. 

Faust represents the modern Fall of Man. He has studied 
so much that the whole world lies as a conception within his 
mind. He knows all. He has even, "alas!" with much effort 
pursued the study of theology. But he has not lived. The 
study of the so-called positive sciences has brought him no 
peace. He has recourse to magic. When the snarling poo- 
dle behind the stove swells to the size of an elephant, and 
finally becomes the devil himself dressed as a travelling- 
scholar, he is not in the least astonished, for he has often in 
his thought become familiar with evil spirits. Then he ex- 
periments with life in order to see whether it has the power 
of satisfying him. Without doubt this is diabolical ; but the 
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evil in Faust is not vulgar, as we saw it in Clavigo ; it does 
not spring from any low egotism. However strange and 
paradoxical it may sound, it is a noble evil. Faust falls into 
evil perfectly conscious of what he is doing. He seeks temp- 
tation. He hopes by means of this evil to make a discovery 
which will relieve the torment of his soul, a torment which 
has its origin in Idealism itself. 

But, as has been said above, we must here limit ourselves 
to pointing out Faust as the last expression of Goethe's 
Titanism, and reserve its further exposition for future con- 
sideration. 

Mahomet was the founder of a religion, who, in the secrecy 
of his own life and soul, brought forth a truer idea of God as 
a new revelation. We do not forget that it is not yet a 
very long time since Mahomet appeared to us in no better 
aspect than that of an imposter, a despot, and a voluptuary ; 
and that, even after Oelsner's well-known prize essay had 
appeared, the orientalist Wahl, in his notes on a new edition 
of a translation of the Koran, overwhelmed him with all 
kinds of disgraceful epithets as a fanatical zealot. When we 
consider this fact, Goethe's undertaking at that time ap- 
pears in a still nobler light. He has left us the complete 
plan of his tragedy. Mahomet was to have advanced in soli- 
tude from the adoration of light to the adoration of its Crea- 
tor, from the visible source of life to that which is invisible, 
and to proclaim his faith at first among his own family. But 
when he and his faith attain publicity, there appears the 
opposition of the old religion. He is forced to flee; but he 
collects his adherents, attacks his opponents, and purities 
the Kaaba from its idols. But from this moment the purity 
of his actions begins to be disturbed. When he finds force 
insufficient to establish his faith as the only true faith, he 
passes over into deceit, and from deceit he falls again into 
open and undisguised injustice. He condemns unjustly to 
death the husband of one woman, and she, through revenge, 
poisons him. This was to be the catastrophe; but Mahomet 
in the fifth act was to return once more to his. original soli- 
tude, again to collect his strength in all its greatness, and, 
after he had once more placed his work on a righteous foun- 
dation, to die glorified. It is never enough to be regretted 
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that of this so excellently planned drama we possess only 
the hymn known as Mahomet's Song, besides the hymn to 
Light, in Alcaic metre, which Scholl has communicated, and 
which Mahomet was to utter under the night sky, looking 
towards the East. Scholl has also printed some prose scenes. 
But, instead of the noble performance which we can conceive 
from these fragments, Goethe afterwards limited his efforts 
to translating Voltaire's Mahomet. 

In the Wandering Jew he desires to treat not only the 
founding of a religion, but also its history in the world, so as 
to show how the relation of true religion to the world remains 
always the same ; how it is always hated and misunderstood, 
and its representatives cruelly persecuted. If the Saviour 
were to appear again, he would be again crucified by the 
Pharisees and priests of every age, as a demagogue and a 
blasphemer. Undoubtedly, the story of the Wandering Jew 
dates from the time of the crusades, and has its origin in the 
stern hatred which the middle ages bore to the Jews. The 
title which the story took was at first that of Kartaphilaus, 
and afterwards that of Ahasuerus ; but Goethe made the 
representation of his cruelty to Christ on his last journey 
simply psychological. He wished, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, to make of Ahasuerus a kind of Jewish Socrates. 
He was to be a shoemaker, and, as in Eastern lands, to work 
at his trade openly in his stall. Christ was to come in con- 
tact with him in traffic, and Ahasuerus to take great interest 
in his projects for reform, but, with short-sighted understand- 
ing, to misconceive his deeper designs, and the higher means 
which Christ intended for attaining them. He wished to have 
Christ decidedly step forth as the leader of the people, as a 
ruler. It is the intention of Judas, by an attack upon his 
personal freedom, to force Christ to declare himself as a des- 
potic ruler. But his treachery goes amiss. Christ allows 
himself to be taken, and Judas then comes to Ahasuerus to 
relate the miscarriage of his plan, and then to go away and 
hang himself. Ahasuerus, beside himself at the failure of his 
expectations, after the fashion of brave but narrow-minded 
men, overwhelms Christ with the bitterest reproaches on his 
way to Calvary, because he sees in his death the end and not 
the beginning of religious reform. Christ turns upon him a 
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glanee of infinite pain. At this instant. Veronica covers his 
face with her kerchief — takes it off, and shows to the shoe- 
maker the face of Christ glorified in his suffering. Then 
comes the sentence that he shall wander until he shall again 
behold him in visible form. 

This part of the poem has remained only in the shape of a 
sketch. Of the second part, we have fragments which were 
printed after Goethe's death. Christ was, after the space of 
three thousand years, to revisit the earth in order to see what 
had become of the religion he had founded. Instead of the 
religion of love, instead of the joyfulness which it was to in- 
spire, he finds a church-yard of Christianity — a contest for 
supremacy — hierarchs with an exclusive creed — on the one 
side, a literal, fossilized ecclesiastical polity ; on the other, 
separatists with suspicious, fiery zeal, in atomistic conventi- 
cles. At the last, he was again to be crucified. 

The fragments which we have left to us often display, in 
the handling of this material, the style of Hans Sachs, whose 
coarseness we do not find at all excellent. For example, as 
Christ is about to enter a certain city, he is asked at the gate 
who he is. He replies that he is the Son of Man. Surprised 
by the answer, they allow him to enter ; but when afterwards 
the time comes for a report to be made to the chief of 
the watch, they begin to think whether they have not been 
tricked, until an old half-drunk corporal is so clever as to 
say, 

" Why any longer bother your brain? 
His father's name was Man 'tis plain.*' 

The tone often descends to a coarse joviality and into a kind 
of good-natured common talk. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the imitators of Klopstock's Messiah often carried 
the solemn style so far that it became absurdity, and thus 
Goethe was misled into parody. Klopstock himself often 
used many inexcusable passages ; as, for instance, where he 
represents Christ as stretching forth his arm into infinity, 
and swearing to the Father that he will become the Saviour 
of sinful humanity. In Goethe, the Father summons the 
Son; and he comes, stumbling over stars, &c. Yet there are 
in Goethe's work some really grand passages, and in particu- 
lar those stanzas, so full of infinite sorrow, where Christ on 
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the mountain on which the devil once tempted him, again 
treads upon the earth, are among the grandest ever written. 
Finally, in Prometheus Goethe went back to the beginning 
of all culture in writing of the Grecians Faust, for the story 
of Prometheus also connects knowledge and the woman with 
the first appearance of evil. Prometheus, who is skilful and 
fertile in invention, has as his companion Pandora, richly 
endowed by all the gods and goddesses, and therefore also 
the one who is able to grant. But from the gift which comes 
with her, the mysterious box, come forth all the sufferings of 
humanity, spreading confusedly like smoke over the earth. 
Hope, with her butterfly-wings, remains at the bottom of the 
box to console us after every loss, after every torment, and, 
by her elasticity, to lift us over every abyss. But the envi- 
ous gods kept her back. Goethe has . ennobled her as 
Elpore, who grants to a morning dream every wish. This 
treatment of the fable of Prometheus seems to fuse into one 
the different representations given to it by the ancients ; for 
Hesiod's version is very different from that of JEschylus, and 
this again from that of the later mythologists. It is asserted 
that even among the Greeks the fable had assumed a milder 
form, and had advanced from the gloomy dualism between 
Prometheus and Zeus to the idea of reconciliation. The 
trilogy of iEschylus represents Prometheus as stealing the 
fire, as chained to the rock, and as freed. G oet he has divided 
this into two epochs, the first showing the defiance of the 
new gods by Prometheus, and the second, his activity in be- 
half of mankind. I shall here venture to anticipate the order 
of time and to examine the play of Pandora with that of Pro- 
metheus because of their close internal relationship. In the 
latter the demonic lightning of the struggle of the gods 
flashes in all its intensity, while in the former the friendly 
light of culture and civilization has already begun to shine. 

II. — Prometheus and Pandora. 

It was between the years 1773 and 1774 that Goethe wrote 
the fragments which we possess of the Prometheus. From this 
time forth the fable was always present in his mind, and be- 
came, as he expressed it, a fixed idea. Pandora was written 
first in 1807, when two young men in Vienna, Dr. Stoll and 
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Leo von Seckendorf, were about to publish an Almanac of 
the Muses under the title of Pandora, and had asked him for 
a contribution. But he finished only the first part, giving 
only a sketch of the second, or her return. This, however, 
was so far completed as to give the plan of the measure in 
which it was to be written. 

Goethe's Prometheus resembled that of JSschylus in being 
an enemy of the gods, and yet there are many differences 
between the two conceptions. The Prometheus of iEschylus 
was evidently intended to comprehend in itself all the 
principal elements of the history of the gods of Greece, for 
the fable of Prometheus is the only one which unites in 
itself the beginning, middle, and end, of the Grecian divine 
world. It is true that every god has his history, and there are 
also adventures in which many gods are involved — adven- 
tures in which, as in the Trojan war, all take part, each one 
according to his stand-point. But it is in the fable of Prome- 
theus alone that the critical points in the whole of mytholo- 
gical history become apparent : the primitive world, the fight 
of the new and the old gods, the relation of the new gods to 
men, and the subjection of the father of the new gods to Fate, 
which is represented as all-powerful. In Mschylus, Prome- 
theus is the son of Themis and Uranus. Since he fails in 
bringing about a peaceful understanding between the Titans 
and Zeus, who has revolted against his own father Kronos, 
he comes to the aid of Zeus, and helps to plunge them 
together with Kronos into Tartarus. The human race then 
existed as a troop of miserable half-beings, living out a 
dreamy existence. Prometheus interested himself in them, 
invented for them all the arts, house-building, agriculture, 
ship-building, the measurement of time, &c. ; and brought to 
them the gift of fire, because without this, culture were im- 
possible. Thereupon Zeus, who had wished at first to exter- 
minate the race of human worms, is introduced, and has him 
fettered to a projecting crag of the Caucasus, at which point 
the middle part of iEschylus's trilogy, entitled Prometheus 
Bound, closes. The Oceanidse, Oceanus himself, and Io, 
tortured by the gad-fly into ceaseless wandering, visit him, 
perceive under what injustice he endures, and earnestly en- 
deavor to comfort him and ease his sufferings. In his utter- 
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ances of agony, Prometheus discloses the fact that he alone 
knows the future, in which Zeus himself, through a new mar- 
riage, is destined to be cast down from the throne in the same 
way as he had cast down his father. Zeus sends Hermes 
down to gain more exactly this fateful knowledge, but Pro- 
metheus refuses all information so long as Zeus shall not 
grant him satisfaction for his maltreatment. To this, Zeus 
will not consent : he threatens more severe punishment, and 
carries out his threat so far as to cleave the rock with his 
lightning, so that the body of Prometheus is wedged in at 
the middle as it were, while, perched upon the upper part, 
the murderous vulture daily tears away the liver, which 
grows again every night in readiness for new torture. Pro- 
metheus, the god suffering for the good of man, remains 
unshaken by the torment, calling upon the all-surrounding 
air to bear witness to this undeserved outrage. 

The third part of the trilogy, Prometheus Unbound, paints 
the reconciliation between Zeus and Prometheus by means of 
Hercules and Chiron, that is to say, by means of the beings 
who next to Prometheus had done the most for the humaniz- 
ing of man ; as Hercules, by freeing the earth from the horrible 
and uncouth giants, and Chiron the centaur, wise in music 
and medicine, by the instruction of all the Greek heroes from 
Theseus to Achilles. Zeus, disturbed by the story as to the 
future, has the ravenous vulture killed by Hercules, his son ; 
and Chiron, accidentally poisoned by one of the arrows of 
Hercules, offers to go down to Hades as aD atonement for the 
unbound Prometheus. So is brought about the reconcilia- 
tion of the deathless Titan, who now discloses the secret of 
destiny, and shows the king of the gods how he, by avoiding 
the dangerous marriage, can secure to himself the kingdom. 

.33schylus has represented Prometheus as defying Zeus in 
self-conscious might — as full of love for man — as having 
acted nobly — and as having been thanklessly and selfishly 
tortured by him. Goethe's Prometheus argues with Zeus 
about property. He is represented as the improver of the 
race who have Minerva for their friend. He refuses the offer 
of the new gods to give him a limited rule under their pro- 
tection. He will have no second place. He knows that he 
is of as noble descent as they ; that he is under no obliga- 
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tion to them. He will leave Zeus undisturbed in his own 
sovereignty, but he demands at the same time that Zeus shall 
not'interfere with his. To all-powerful Time only he owes 
his being, and he recognizes as superior to himself only Fate, 
who is his ruler as well as the ruler of the gods. Minerva, 
who honors the Father, but loves Prometheus, assists him 
to bring life to his statues from the original source of life. 

Among these new creations appears Pandora, whom iEs- 
chylus has not mentioned, but whom Goethe represents as 
endowed by Prometheus with the richest and most beautiful 
gifts. The human race now swarm over the whole earth. 
Goethe represents here, as the principle of culture, the right 
of private property. A man has felled some trees with a 
sharp stone. Prometheus gives him directions how to build 
a hut by driving some stakes into the ground and fastening 
others across them. The former then puts to Prometheus the 
question whether he must share it with others, or keep it for 
himself, like the animals and the gods. Two others fight 
about some goats which one of them captured on the moun- 
tains. The hunter refuses to give up one. The other man 
tries to convince him that he has more than is necessary, 
and that some other time, when he himself has more than he 
wants, he will also give some away. But the possessor still 
persisting in his refusal, the petitioner knocks him down, 
seizes the goat, and runs away ; i.e. theft and robbery have 
made their appearance. But Prometheus dismisses the com- 
plainant by saying that when any one sets himself in oppo- 
sition to all the rest, he must expect to find himself opposed 
oy all the rest; iie. he sanctions revenge. 

But now Pandora suddenly appears, to describe to the fa- 
ther Prometheus a spectacle which is very mysterious to her. 
She says that in a neighboring wood there lies a man pale 
and with failing eyes ; and Prometheus tells her that this is 
death, and that death, which is the transition into its oppo- 
site, constitutes the very innermost essence of life. 

After this point, where we see mankind emerging from 
their statue-like repose into conscious existence by means 
of the battle of life, passing through life and finally fading 
away again, and where consequently death the master-com- 
munist annihilates all the limits which the living individual 
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lias endured, follows the well-known scene where Prome- 
theus, sitting in his work-shop, calls disdainfully upon Zeus 
to cover his heaven with mist, and to leave to him his earth 
and his men as a race, who are like him in their capacity for 
joy and sorrow, and who do not honor Zeus any more than 
he. At last Minerva again appears, trying to reconcile the 
two. 

In his Prometheus, Goethe has represented the beginning 
of culture as the preceding century had busily collected it 
from written history. We remember the Italian Vico, the 
French Voltaire and Condorcet, the Swiss Iselin, the German 
Herder. Goethe's Prometheus of that time is the arrogance 
of natural forces which egotistically and regardless of conse- 
quences strive to break their own bonds ; on the other hand, 
in Pandora he has made the story express the pure idea of 
humanity, employing in its development a wealth of allego- 
rical imagination which gives the impression of a genuine 
mythical creation. The perfection and exactness with which 
Goethe carried out an idea in a symbolical and allegorical 
manner, the lofty strain of the richest language which re- 
sounded in his utterance, removes his stories far from the 
cold atmosphere which generally surrounds an allegory. 
Pandora is one of his most finished productions. In this we 
hear no more of the defiance which Prometheus hurls at the 
gods; but we have the modern tendency towards the recon- 
ciliation of differences, just as in the Iphigenia an idea of the 
ancient world becomes Christian. The beauty of woman is to 
be the central point from which shall proceed the advance 
of the human race out of their original poverty, through the 
satisfying of their wants, to art and science, and from art to 
the worship of the gods. The Greeks, preeminently the ar- 
tistic people of the world, represented woman as the stirrer- 
up of strife. Aphrodite takes possession of the apple of 
Contention, and it is on account of Helen that the European 
Greeks fight with the Asiatics. The crowd of lovers contend 
about Penelope, while Circe and Calypso detain the wander- 
ing Ulysses, and the beautiful Nausicaa commiserated his 
companions. Clytemnestra kills Agamemnon on account of 
JEgisthus, &c. Pandora was an image of earth which Zeus 
iad had made by Hephsestos, and she had been endowed by 
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all the gods and goddesses with the noblest gifts as a decoy 
for men. In this myth we discern the effort to make the work 
of the gods appear more excellent than that of the Titans. 
According to the story, Prometheus refused the gifted maiden 
in spite of the fact that Hermes had given her the faculty of 
crafty speech. But Epimetheus, his brother, took her to him- 
self, and they had two daughters, Metameleia and Propha- 
sis — Repentance and Renunciation — i.e. the reconsideration 
of a performed deed leads to repentance, and this to im- 
provement. Goethe paints the two brothers in sharp con- 
trast. Prometheus is full of activity, at work betimes in the 
morning, bustling about with his companions at the forge. 
His creed is expressed in the words. 

" To aoble man the deed alone is joy." 

On the contrary, Epimetheus, the reflective, wanders about 
wrapped in morbid memories, and only in the morning sink& 
into a light slumber. 

While' Prometheus is surrounded by his crew of sturdy 
smiths chanting in lusty song the praise of the fire stealer — 

"Blow up the blaze again! 
Fire is the sovereign: 
He is the noblest, then, 

Who brought it down, 
Taught it to snap and blaze 
Till it our word obeys, 
Forged by its cunning ways 
For head a crown" (Ac.) — 

Epimetheus alone is wrapped in deepest longing for the di- 
vine Pandora : 

"He who from beauty, Fate-driven, is turning, 
Let his glance never back to her stray! 
If he but see her, his fierce heart returning. 
She draws him, ah ! seizes him back, and for aye." 

Their two children are Elpore and Epimeleia. After Epi- 
metheus has lifted the lid of the mysterious casket and the 
vapory illusive forms within have spread over the earth, the 
mother returns to Olympus. She gave to her husband the 
choice between the two children, and he, leaving to her El- 
pore, who roguishly runs away from him, as uncertain as- 
mercury, selects the quiet Epimeleia with her earnest eyes, 
and educates her in secret. But his nephew Phileros met 
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and loved her, and then, on discovering one morning a shep- 
herd in her garden, erroneously supposed her false to him- 
self, slew the shepherd, and would have killed her also in his 
fit of passionate jealousy. She escapes and comes to Epime- 
theus, who interposes his cloak between her and the edge of 
the sword, which only grazes her back. Prometheus hastens 
to the scene, rebukes his son for trying to kill one who wafr 
unarmed, and commands him to precipitate himself from the 
pinnacle of the cliff into the sea. Phileros obeys, but re- 
minds his father that he cannot by any force of inflexible 
justice crush out the infinite power of love in his own heart,, 
which plunges him at once into distress. 

" What lies here all bleeding in pain at my feet? 
My sovereign, whose bidding to me was so sweet. 

The hands wild with struggle. 

The arms fear abasing. 

The arms and hands that fcrst 

Held me embracing. 
Coy loitering what masks it? The bold-fronted deed. 
The smile and the favor? But treason at need. 
The loving glance? Nought but a jest that denies. 
The bosom divine? A heart full of lies. 

"O tell me I'm lying! O say she is pure! 
More welcome than truth shall the falsehood endure. 
From frenzy to knowing how blessed to fly! 
Prom knowing to frenzy — who suffers as I? 
Now easy to me the stern word thou dost speak. 
I hasten to leave thee, death only I seek. 
She drew my life out of me into her breath, 
And nothing is left me that fears to meet death." 

But Epimeleia sadly bewails the transitoriness of happiness : 

" Ah, ye gods divine ! and wherefore endless 
All — yes, all! — and fleeting only gladness? 
Glow of stars and moonlight's trembling splendor, 

Shadows deep, and leap and roar of water 

All unending! Fleeting only gladness!" 

In the Pandora Goethe has undertaken to depict the pro- 
cess of civilization, and in the second part, Pandora's Return, 
to show its progress even to the centralization of exchange 
at a commercial market. At first he shows, in musical verse, 
the herdsmen, in different bands, seeking from the smiths 
sharp swords — iron — as a protection against wild beasts and 
robbers, and arrows with double heads. Afterwards, Epime- 
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leia, who had disappeared, comes again upon the scene with 
a cry of sorrow for the conflagration of the forest which the 
herdsmen had kindled in revenge for their brother who had 
been surprised near Epimeleia and afterwards pursued and 
murdered by Phileros. Prometheus goes to restrain them, 
and then appears Phileros borne by the water-gods and re- 
vealed as Dionysios ; while Epimeleia, who had leaped into 
the flames, comes forth likewise transfigured, and the two 
are united in love. Eos, preceding Helios, illumines these 
events, and closes with his 

"Farewell, thou father of men!" 

Notice:— "Far beneath you is the wild desiring; 
Far above you is the power of giving. 
Nobly born ye, Titans, but the leading 
To eternal Good, eternal Beauty, 
Is the gods' alone. They, only, grant it." 

In the second part the contradiction of Pandora was to have 
T>een fully solved. In this, Pandora sets down a beautifully 
ornamented casket, which excites the admiration of the 
smiths, herdsmen, fishermen, and vine-dressers. Part of 
them desire to break the casket in pieces in order the bet- 
ter to judge of the beautiful workmanship ; part desire to 
open it so that they may see its contents. But Prometheus 
opposes their purposes, and here in the sketch Goethe has 
jnade this note : " The individual may possibly refuse the 
gift of the gods, but the many will not." This was to consti- 
tute the ethical centre of the second act, and was to mark 
this by a lofty style of measure. But Pandora was again to 
come, and, hovering above with Epimetheus, now represent- 
ed as young, was, as before, to open the casket, and to find 
therein a content corresponding to its beautiful form, the 
genii of Art and Science. The solemn excitement which 
gives occasion for the representation of the return of Pandora 
and opening of the casket passes over into devotion, whose 
interpreter is the priesthood. In the second act, Eos, who 
closed the first, now passes into Helios, by which means the 
whole atmosphere passes out of the shades of night to a rosy 
dawn, and from this into the full light of day. 

If Prometheus represents the Deed, which, pressing for- 
ward into the future, completes the present, — Epimetheus 
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stands for the Thought, which seeks to comprehend the past. 
Their identity, the thinking activity or the active Thought, 
is shown in Pandora, whose children are the too hasty Hope, 
the morning-star Elpore, and solitary Repentance ; for Epi- 
meleia repents that she left unlatched the gate of the garden, 
by which means the shepherd found a means of ingress and 
met Phileros. Epimetheus ought to have chosen both the 
children instead of appropriating to himself only the self- 
chiding sorrow of Epimeleia. The union of rash, inconsider- 
ate and passionate action, represented by Phileros, the son 
of the forecasting, action-loving Prometheus, and of Epime- 
leia, who mourns the limits of all concrete beings, — would 
then be genuine, prudent forethought [Besonnenheit, i.e. dis- 
cretion]. Not the noisy Elpore, i.e. an unreasonable hope, 
but an enthusiasm purified by deliberation in all earnestness 
attains to the Ideal and becomes Beauty, which is not, as 
Prometheus believed, opposed to Utility. The true discretion 
(Phileros and Epimeleia in union) is developed through pro- 
gressive culture, and through Science, Art and Religion at- 
tains its highest transfiguration. The whole of this is modern 
in its tendency, and yet Goethe has spread over it all a truly 
Grecian atmosphere in the same way as he did later in the 
classic -romantic phantasmagory of Helen, the Bad as the 
Hateful ; he has represented Mephisto not as the lord of the 
witches' sabbath on the Christian-German Blocksberg, but 
as the toothless, wrinkled beggar Porcyas, thus giving the 
admirable under-meaning of the Greek way of looking at 
him. 
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By C. W. Chapman. 

In dealing with any Art, the first care of the worker should 
be to know the nature of the material to be used, its pecu- 
liarities and capabilities: the problem being to adapt that- 
material to some form of beauty, " express some character " 
or idea, the doing which is rightly denominated an Art. 



